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Guy Mannering and his next novel, The Antiquary, were not " Guy
written round any historical event; they are historical only in Manner-
their rich and truthful picturing of manners and a state of society *n&"
that could breed such characters as Meg Merrilies, Dandie
Dinmont, and Counsellor Pleydell. Scott was not even well
acquainted with Galloway; he had been there only once, on a pro-
fessional visit in 1795 to collect evidence for his first important
case, the defence of a minister charged with drunkenness and
other irregularities.1 He may perhaps then have picked up such a
local character as the gaoler MacGuffog,2 if not others, for use in
the future. Here and again in Redgauntlet he was guilty of some
trifling slips when he left ground with which he was familiar. But
his knowledge of southern Scotland at the date in question was
unrivalled, and he had recently furnished himself with local
information, primarily for use in The Lord of the Isles, from an
authority on the spot, Joseph Train, the supervisor of excise at
Newton Stewart, a poet and collector of ballads who was prepar-
ing to collaborate with a friend in a history of Galloway. Along
with other material, Train sent him a story current among the
gipsies, about the astrologer who predicts fearful ordeals at the ages
of five and of twenty-one for a babe just born. This brought
back to Scott's mind the tale told him in boyhood by his father's
old servant, John MacKinlay, and perhaps also a ballad of County
Durham giving the story in ampler detail.3 Such was Scott's
starting-point ; but, as he relates in the introduction, he speedily
departed from this initial motive, and the theme of the tragic
horoscope was discarded for the story of a missing heir.4 The
incident of the horoscope, however, not expunged but given a
totally different bearing, must have suggested the gipsy's less
scientific forecast and her invincible faith that Harry Bertram
i Lockhart, i., chap vii.                                                    * Hid.* abd., 44.
* Ibid.> v., chap, xxxiv.
4 According to a mag-.zine article of 1819, cited by R. Chambers (Illustrations
of the Author of JPaverley, 29-32), the " groundwork of the novel "was the
history of the adventures and the eventual restoration to his estates of Sir Robert
Maxwell of Orchardston, d. 1786. Thomas Seccombe (Scott Centenary Articles* 21)
thought the idea of the missing heir was derived from the Annesley case, re-
hashed by Smollett in Peregrine Pickle (see Volume V. 50). Colonel John
Buchan's surmise that " the celebrated Dormont case, decided in the Court of
Session two years before, supplied the groundwork/' sounds more plausible (Life
of Scott, 138). See also W. S. Crockett : The Scott Originals,
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